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the despair of the engineers; although a big liner
represents an enormous investment of money and
it is of the highest importance that all this money
should be working through every possible minute,
the traditions of the sea are so strong that the prac-
tices of sailing-ship days are more in evidence than
the practices of modern industry. Experts say that
the whole matter of seamen's and stevedores* wages
might easily be settled if only the ships did not lose
so much time and money in port through lack of
mechanical facilities. Even under the stress of war,
when every available bottom was needed to rush
American troops and supplies to France, the addi-
tional turnover was gained mostly through the use
of more men and not more machinery. But that
hurry gave an indication of what might be accom-
plished.
The army did have the time to install machinery at
Boston and Brooklyn and it worked wonders. The
most interesting features are the banks of automatic
elevators. In Brooklyn there are three banks of
ten each and six of seven each, and instead of an
operator to an elevator, one man controls each bank
with ease through an electrical control board with
telltale lights and switches. He stops and starts